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TYPOGRAPHICAL  MARKS ,  #c. 


An  imperfect  description  of  the  marks 
employed  in  correcting  proofs  was  pub¬ 
lished  many  years  ago,  in  a  work  *  ex¬ 
clusively  confined  to  printers,  and  which 
has  been  long  out  of  print ;  it  was 
therefore  thought  that  a  more  public 
account  of  them  would  tend  to  save 
time  and  expense,  and  would  not  be 
altogether  unacceptable  to  Authors  and 
Booksellers.  Errors  are  frequently  com- 


*  The  Printers’  Grammar. 
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mitted  by  the  printer,  from  the  ob¬ 
scure  manner  in  which  authors  make 
their  corrections  and  alterations ;  it  is 
therefore  desirable  that  the  common 
mode,  with  which  all  printers  are  well 
acquainted,  should  be  clearly  understood 
and  adopted  by  every  author. 

In  the  following  pages  I  shall  endea¬ 
vour  to  describe  those  marks  or  signs ; 
and  in  order  still  further  to  illustrate  the 
subject,  an  Engraving  is  subjoined,  in 
which  each  is  exemplified. 


A  wrong  letter  in  a  word  is  noticed 
by  drawing  a  short  perpendicular  line 
through  it,  and  making  another  short 
line  in  the  margin,  behind  which  the 
right  letter  is  placed.  ( See  Plate,  No.  1 . ) 
In  this  manner  whole  words  are  cor¬ 
rected,  by  drawing  a  line  across  the 
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wrong  word,  and  making  the  right  one 

# 

in  the  margin,  opposite  the  faulty  line. 
(See  No.  2.) 

« 

Where  a  space  is  wanting  between 
two  words  or  letters  that  are  intended 
to  be  separated,  a  parallel  line  must  be 
drawn  where  the  separation  ought  to 
be,  and  the  sign,  No.  3,  placed  opposite 
in  the  margin.  Also,  where  words  or 
letters  should  join,  but  are  separated, 
the  mark,  No.  4,  must  be  placed  under 

the  separation,  and  the  junction  of  them 

* 

signified  by  the  same  mark  in  the 
margin. 

When  letters  or  words  are  set  double, 
or  are  required  to  be  taken  out,  a  line  is 
drawn  through  the  superfluous  word  or 
letter,  and  the  mark,  No.  5,  placed  op¬ 
posite  in  the  margin. 
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A  turned  letter  is  noticed  by  making 
a  dash  under  it,  and  the  mark,  No.  6,  in 
the  margin. 

Where  a  space  sticks  up  between 
two  words,  it  is  noticed  by  a  perpen¬ 
dicular  line  in  the  margin.  (See  No.  7.) 

Where  two  words  are  transposed,  the 
word  placed  wrong  should  be  encircled, 
and  the  mark,  No.  8,  placed  in  the  mar¬ 
gin  :  but  where  several  words  require  to 
be  transposed,  their  right  order  is  signi¬ 
fied  by  a  figure  placed  over  each  word, 
and  the  mark,  No.  8,  in  the  margin. 

Where  a  new  paragraph  is  required 
to  be  made,  a  perpendicular  line  should 
be  drawn,  and  the  mark,  No.  9,  placed 
in  the  margin  :  also  where  a  paragraph 
should  not  have  been  made,  a  line 
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should  be  drawn  from  the  broken-off 
matter  to  the  next  paragraph,  and  write 
in  the  margin,  no  break .  (See  No.  10.) 

Where  several  lines  or  words  are 
added,  they  should  be  written  at  the 
bottom  of  the  page,  making  a  line  from 
the  place  where  the  insertion  begins 
down  to  those  lines  or  words.  (See 
No.  11.)  But  where  so  much  is  added 
as  cannot  be  contained  at  the  foot  of  the 
page,  a  separate  paper  may  be  used  ; 
then  a  parallel  line  should  be  drawn 
from  the  place  where  the  addition  is 
intended  to  be  inserted,  and  write  in 
the  margin,  see  separate  copy.  If 
two  or  more  of  such  additions  should 
occur  in  the  same  page,  then  the  re¬ 
spective  references  should  be  marked  by 
figures,  1, 2,  3,  &c.  If  several  additions, 


but  in  different  pages,  are  made,  the 
folio ,  or  number  of  the  page  in  which 
each  is  to  be  inserted,  should  also  be 
distinctly  marked. 

If  letters  or  words  are  to  be  altered 
from  one  character  to  another,  a  parallel 
line  or  lines  should  be  made  underneath 
the  word  or  letter,  viz.  for  capitals, 
three  lines  ;  small  capitals,  two  lines  ; 
and  italic,  one  line  :  and  write  in  the 
margin,  opposite  the  line  where  the 
alteration  occurs,  caps .  small  caps .  or 
ital.  (See  No.  12.) 

Where  words  have  been  struck  out 
that  have  afterwards  been  approved  of, 
dots  should  be  marked  under  such 
words,  and  in  the  margin  write  stet. 
(See  No.  13.) 
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Where  the  punctuation  requires  to 
be  altered,  the  semicolon,  colon,  and 
period,  if  marked  in  the  margin,  should 
be  encircled.  (See  No.  14.) 

No.  15,  Describes  the  manner  in 
which  the  hyphen,  apostrophe,  and 
ellipsis  line  are  marked. 

The  usefulness  of  the  art  of  letter- 
press  printing  to  all  ranks,  in  a  civi¬ 
lized  country,  is  generally  acknow¬ 
ledged  ;  and  the  improvements  which 
it  has  undergone  of  late  years  in  Eng¬ 
land  (including  those  of  its  various 
adjuncts,  letter -founding,  paper-mak¬ 
ing,  ink-making,  hot-pressing,  &c.), 
have  raised  the  execution  of  the  art 
to  an  elegance  of  appearance  which 
may,  without  ostentation,  be  said  to  be 
unrivalled  in  the  universe.  But  candour 
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-calls  for  an  acknowledgment  of  a  defi¬ 
ciency  in  one  very  material  point —  cor¬ 
rectness.  This,  in  many  cases,  may  pro¬ 
ceed  from  the  inattention  and  careless¬ 
ness  of  the  printer,  which  are  always 
inexcusable ;  but  in  others,  this  imper¬ 
fection  must  be  ascribed  to  a  want  of  a 
thorough  acquaintance  with  every  lan¬ 
guage,  whether  those  generally  in  use, 
or  those  which  are  denominated  dead 
languages :  also  a  deficiency  of  know¬ 
ledge  of  many  of  the  arts  and  sciences, 
and  other  abstruse  subjects,  wherein 
technical  phrases  and  terms  often  occur, 
which,  unless  very  distinctly  written, 
may  be  misunderstood  by  the  most  at¬ 
tentive  and  accurate  printer. 

When  it  is  considered  that  a  part  of 
each  of  these  literary  subjects  may  pass 
through  the  hands  of  a  printer,  in  his 
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professional  capacity,  in  one  day,  he 
who  wishes  to  make  accuracy  his  pecu¬ 
liar  study,  need  not  be  ashamed  nor 
afraid  to  solicit  the  aid  of  the  indulgent 
author,  to  accomplish  an  end  so  de¬ 
sirable,  and  which  would  be  so  satis¬ 
factory  to  all  parties. 

In  all  cases,  therefore,  but  particularly 
in  those  where  the  author  has  it  not 
in  his  power  to  see  the  proof  sheets, 
accuracy  and  distinctness  of  copy  is 
peculiarly  desirable.  If  attention  is 
paid  to  the  right  spelling  of  proper 
names  of  persons,  places,  technical 
terms,  & c.  the  finishing  of  sentences 
marked  by  the  period,  that  the  author’s 
ideas  may  not  be  misunderstood,  and 
the  hand- writing  tolerably  legible,  much 
time  and  a  very  considerable  expense 
would  be  saved,  and  the  great  object 
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of  accuracy  gained,  by  gentlemen  who 
communicate  their  sentiments  to  the 
public  through  the  medium  of  print- 
ing — or  there  must  be  an  unpardonable 
fault  on  the  part  of  the  printer . 

In  the  foregoing  pages  I  have  endea¬ 
voured  to  be  as  brief  as  possible,  and 
have  therefore  refrained  from  intro¬ 
ducing  any  marks  which  do  not  parti¬ 
cularly  concern  the  author;  as  the  cor¬ 
rector,  who  is  (or  ought  to  be)  a  printer, 
will  take  care  to  notice  whatever  is 
faulty  in  the  type,  arrangement  of  the 
lines,  &c.  &c. 

As  I  have  given  in  the  annexed  plate 
a  page  in  which  each  of  the  marks 
already  described  is  exemplified,  it  may 
not  be  amiss  also  to  give  that  page 
corrected. 
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X  HE  art  of  Ranting  is  but  three  hundred 
and  sixty  five  ye  ars  old ;  <J*nd  it  long* remained 
an  undetermined  point  between  the  town  of 
Mentz  in  Germany  and  the  Ci  ty  of  H  aerlem|in 
Holland, concerning  the  place  where,  and  the 
per  son  by  whom,  this  divine  art  was  first  ~ 
invented  and  practise d;  but, at  this  time,  5  ty /  /ty  / 
the  majority  of  voices  have  determined  the  ^9/ 
dispute  in  favor  of  Mentz  Hiowever,  |we  shall 
give  both  their  pleas. 

“  It  is  said  to  be  fir  s  ty(atMentz^tte  mpted) 
between  the  years  1440  and  1450,  by  John 
Fust,  or  Faust,  John  Meydenbuch,and  John 
Genesteisch,surnamedGuttemberg.  It  was  a 
long  controverted  question  by  many  learned 
antiquarians |  whether  Guttemberg  or  Faust 
was  the  inventor  of  that  art,  till  happily  the 

original  instrument  was  found _ ^ 

Cfc  Whereby  it  appears ,  thatmn  account  of 
the  great  expence s  attending  the  cutting  of 
the  blocks  of  wood;  which,  af  jer  they  were 
once  printed  from,became  entirely  useless  for 
any  other  work.  This  instrument  which  is 
dated  Nov.  6,  14^5  is  decisive  in  favor  of 
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Guttemberg :  J>ut  the  honor  of  single  types 
made  of  metal, is  ascribed  to  Faustjwherein 
he  recebrd  great  assistance  from  his  servant 
and  son -in*] aw  Peter  Schoeffer,  who''  See . 
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( //?!’'  /sr/t&r  om/y  rm?s/rrr/rr/  /Z?r  (r/Zrnv  iru/A 
/Aty,  jaAe  ry  Afrr/r j  /  /A 
coAAAu/-, 


or 

'orrtyr  or  A /A fo  /rtsrcrro/ 


The  Page  ( represented  in  the  Plate ) 

corrected. 

“The  art  of  Printing  is  but  three  hundred 
and  sixty-five  years  old  ;  and  it  long  remained 
an  undetermined  point  between  the  city  of 
Mentz  in  Germany,  and  the  city  of  Haerlem  in 
Holland,  concerning  the  place  where,  and  the 
person  by  whom,  this  divine  art  was  first 
invented  and  practised ;  but,  at  this  time, 
the  majority  of  voices  have  determined  the 
dispute  in  favour  of  Mentz  :  however,  we  shall 
give  both  their  pleas. 

“  It  is  said  to  be  first  attempted  at  Mentz, 
between  the  years  1440  and  1450,  by  John 
Fust,  or  Faust,  John  Meydenbuch,  and  John 
Genesteisch,  surnamed  Guttemberg. 

“  It  was  a  question  long  controverted  by 
many  learned  antiquarians,  whether  Guttem¬ 
berg  or  Faust  was  the  inventor  of  that  art, 
till  happily  the  original  instrument  was  found  ; 
whereby  it  appears,  that  the  latter  only  con¬ 
nected  the  others  with  him  for  the  sake  of 
their  purses,  he  not  being  able  to  proceed  with¬ 
out,  on  account  of  the  great  expences  attending 
the  cutting  of  the  blocks  of  wood  ;  which,  after 
they  were  once  printed  from,  became  entirely 
useless  for  any  other  work.  This  instrument , 
which  is  dated  Nov.  6.  1455,  is  decisive  in 
favour  of  GUTTEMBERG  ;  but  the  honor  of 
single  types  made  of  metal,  is  ascribed  to 
Faust,  wherein  he  received  great  assistance 
from  his  servant  and  son-in-law  Peter  Schoef- 
fer,  who,”  &c. 


London  : 

Printed  by  A.  &  R.  Spottiswoode, 
New-Street- Square. 
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